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For “The Friend.” 


The Life of John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester. 


(Continued from page 98.) 


Edward the Sixth died in the 7th month of 
1553, and was succeeded by his sister Mary, 
who was a zealous Roman Catholic. She 
hastened to reverse the course of her brother 
in ecclesiastical affairs, and not content with 
displacing those who favored the Reformation 
from their positions in the Church, proceeded 
to condemn many of them as heretics, and 
caused them to be burnt at the stake. The 
blood of martyrs is said to be the seed of 
the church, and we believe it was so in Eng- 
land at that time. The constancy, the faith- 
fulness unto death of those noble witnesses 
for the truth produced a deep-seated effect 
which time has not obliterated. The fires of 
Smithfield remain in the memories of men as 
a continuing protest against Popery. 

John Hooper was one of the boldest cham- 
pions of the Reformation in England, and 
when the change of government took place, 
his friends warned him that danger was im- 
pending. He calmly replied: “Once I did 
flee and took me to my feet. But, now, be- 
cause I am called to this place and vocation, 
Iam thoroughly persuaded to tarry, and to 
live and die with my sheep.” On the Ist of 
the Ninth month, 1553, he was sent to prison, 
where he continued more than seventeen 
months, until the time came for his execution. 
During his imprisonment many efforts were 
made to induce him to acknowledge the Pope 
to be the head of the church. To this he re- 
plied: “That forasmuch as the Pope taught 
doctrines altogether contrary to those of 
Christ, he was not worthy to be accounted as 
a member of His church ; much less to be head 
thereof.” To this position he steadily ad- 
hered, notwithstanding all the arguments, 

romises and threats which were brought to 

arupon him. John Fox relates the follow 
ing incident, which occurred after his third 
examination before the commissioners. As 
he was passing out of the building where the 
examination had been held, in charge of one 
of the sheriffs, he was a little in advance of 
John Rogers, who like myself was about to 
lay down his life for the testimony of a good 
conscience. “ Dr. Hooper looked back, and 
stayed a little till Mr. Rogers drew near, unto 
whom he said, Come, brother Rogers, must 
we two take this matter first in band, and 
begin to fry these faggots? Yes, sir, said 
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Mr. Rogers, by God’s grace. Doubt not, said| without leave and license of our Heavenly 
Dr. Hooper, but God will give strength. So|Father, whose will be done in all things.” 
going forwards, there was such a press of|“ Dearly beloved, if we are contented to obey 
people in the streets, who rejoiced at their|God’s will, and for His commandments’ sake 
constancy, that they bad much ado to pass./to surrender our goods and lives to be at His 
By the way, the sheriff said to the bishop, I|pleasure, it maketh no matter whether we 
wonder you was so hasty and quick with my|keep goods and life or lose them.” 
Lord Chancellor, and did use no more patience:| On the 4th of the Second month, 1555, he 
he answered, Mr. Sheriff, I was nothing at|}was formally “degraded” from the priestly 
all impatient, although I was earnest in my|order by the Bishop of London, and handed 
Master’s cause ; and it standeth me so in hand,|over to the secular power to be executed. 
for it goeth upon life and death, not the life|The ceremony consisted in first clothing him 
and death of this world only, but also of the| with all the vestures and ornaments usually 
world to come.” This last expression shows] worn by a Catholic priest in the performance 
us the secret of the good man’s constancy, hejof his services. Being thus apparelled, the 
“had respect to the recompense of reward” | bishop who presided first plucked off the outer- 
which he was well convinced awaited him in|most vesture, and so in order down to the 
another world. lowest vesture; and so being stript and de- 
He was greatly grieved at a false rumor] posed, he declared him to be deprived of all 
which was put in circulation, that he bad re-jorder, benefit and privilege belonging to the 
canted: To counteract the evil that might|clergy. That same evening, his keeper in- 
result from this statement, he put forth a let-| formed Hooper that he was to be sent to Glou- 
ter of denial, about one week before his death, |cester, where he had labored so earnestly, to 
in which he says: “ You that may send to the|suffer death; “ whereat,” says Fox, ‘‘he re- 
weak brethren, pray them that they trouble|joiced very much, lifting up his eyes and 
me not with such reports of recantations as|hands unto heaven, and praising God that He 
they do. For | have hitherto left all things|saw it good to send him amongst the people, 
of the world, aud suffered great pains and im-|over whom he was pastor, there t» confirm 
prisonment, and I thank God I am as ready| with his death, the truth which he had before 
to suffer death, as a mortal man can be. It/taught them; not doubting but the Lord 
were better for them to pray for us, than to| would give him strength to perform the same 
credit or report such rumors that are untrue.}to His glory; and immediately sent to his 
We have enemies enough of such as know not|servant’s house for his boots, spurs and cloak, 
God truly. But yet the false report of weak |that he might be in readiness to ride when he 
brethren is a double cross. * * * I have|should be called. 
taught the truth with my tongue, and with} The next day following, about four o’clock 
my pen heretofore, and hereafter shortly shall|in the morning, before day, the keeper with 
confirm the same, by God’s grace, with my|others came to him and searched him, and 
blood.” the bed wherein he lay, to see if he had writ- 
The letters which have been preserved of|ten anything, and then he was led by the 
John Hooper’s, manifest such a truly Chris-|sheriffs of London and their officers, from 
tian spirit, as is refreshing to meet with.| Newgate to a place appointed, not far from 
There is no harsh denunciation of his perse-|St. Dunstan’s church in Fleet-street, where 
cutors; but while he recognizes the wicked-|six of the Queen’s guard were appointed to re- 
ness of their doings, he is filled with pity for|ceive, and carry him to Gloucester. Which 
them. Thus in an acknowledment to those/guard brought him to the Angel [inn], where 
friends in the city of London who had relieved |he brake his fast with them, eating his meat 
his necessities while in prison, he uses this|at that time more liberal than he had used to 
language: “Such as have taken all worldly|do a good while befure. About break of day 
goods and lands from me, and spoiled me of|he leaped cheerfally on horseback without 
all that I had, and have imprisoned my body, |help, having a hood upon his head, under his 
and appointed not a half-penny to feed or re-|hat, that he should not be known, and so he 
lieve me withal; but I do forgive them and|took his journty joyfully towards Gloucester. 
pray for them daily in my poor prayer unto} On the Tbursday following, he came to a 
God, and from my heart I wish their salva-|town in his diocese called Cirencester, fifteen 
tion, and quietly and patiently bear their in-|miles from Gloucester, about eleven o’clock, 
jaries, wishing no further extremity to be|and there dined at a woman’s house who had 
used towards us. Yet if the contrary seem|always hated the truth, and spoken all the 
best unto our Heavenly Father, I have made|evil she could of bishop Hooper. This woman, 
my reckoning, and fully resolved myself to|perceiving the cause of his coming, showed 
suffer the uttermost that they are able to do|him all the friendship she could, and lamented 
against me, yea, death itself, by the aid of|his case with tears, confessing that she before 
Christ Jesus, who died the most vile death of|had often reported, that if he were put to the 
the cross for us wretches and miserable sin-|trial, he would not stand to his doctrine. 
ners. But of this I am assured, that the! After dinner, he rode forwards, and came 
wicked world, with all their force and power,|to Gloucester about five o’clock, and a mile 
shall not touch one of the bairs of our heads|without the town was much people assem- 
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bled, who cried and lamented his state ; inso- 
much that one of the guard rode post into the 
town, to require aid of the mayor and sheriffs, 
fearing lest he should have been taken from 
them. The officers and their retinue repaired 
to the gate with weapons, and commanded 
the people to keep their houses, &c., but there 
was no man that once gave any signification 
of a rescue or violence. He lodged at one In- 
gran’s house in Gloucester, and that night (as 
he had done all the way) he did eat his meat 
quietly, and slept his first sleep soundly, as it 
was reported by the guard and others. After 
his first sleep, he continued in prayer until 
morning ; and all the day, excepta little time 
at meals, and when conversing with such as 
the guard permitted to speak to him, he spent 
in prayer.” 

Among these was Sir Anthony Kingston, 
an old acquaintance, who burst into tears 
when he saw the bishop, and expressed his 
sorrow ; and advised him to consider that life 
is sweet and death is bitter. Therefore see- 
ing life may be had, desire to live; for life 
hereafter may do good. To this Hooper 
replied, “Indeed it is true, Mr. Kingston, I 
am come hither to end this life, and to suffer 
death here, because 1 will not gainsay the 
truth that I have heretofore taught amongst 
you in this diocese, and elsewhere; and I 
thank you for your friendly counsel, although 
it be not so friendly as I could have wished 
it. True it is, that death is bitter, and life is 
sweet; but, alas! consider that the death to 
come is more bitter, and the life to come is 
more sweet. Therefore for the desire and 


love I have to the one, and terror and fear of 


the other, I do not so much regard this death, 
nor esteem this life; but have settled myself, 
through the strength of God’s Holy Spirit. 
patiently to pass through the torments and 
extremities of the fire now prepared for me, 
rather than to deny the truth of His word ; 
desiring you and others, in the meantime, to 
commend me to God’s mercy in your prayers.” 
They parted with tears on both sides, and at 
his departure, Hooper told his friend that all 
the troubles he had sustained in prison, had 
not caused him to utter so much sorrow. 

“The same day in the afternoon, a blind 
boy, after long intercession made to the guard, 
obtained leave to be brought into Dr. Hooper’s 
presence. The same boy not long before had 
suffered imprisonment at Gloucester for con- 
tessing of the truth. Dr. Hooper, after he had 
examined him of his faith, and the cause of 
his imprisonment, beheld him steadfastly, and 
(the water appearing in his eyes) said unto 
him, ‘Ah! poor boy, God hath taken from 
thee thy outward sight, for what reason He 
best knoweth ; but He hath given thee another 
sight much more precious, for He hath en- 
dued thy soul with the eye of knowledge and 
faith. God give thee grace continually to 
pray unto Him, that thou lose not that sight, 
for then would’st thou be blind both in body 
and soul.’” 

(To be concluded.) 


Tobacco and Thirst for Strong Drink.—Dr. 
N. S. Davis, of Chicago, concludes an able 
article upon the “Influence of Tobacco on the 
Human System,” as follows :— 

“In comparing the effects of tobacco with 
those of alcohol, we find both exerting a sed- 
ative influence over nerve sensibility, but the 
first spends its force mainly upon the vaso- 
motor and ganglionic nerves connected with 
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the functions of organic life, while the latter 


operate on his mind till the sixteenth year of 


acts more directly on the brain and nerves of|his age. 


animal life. Hence the first, when taken in 
poisonous doses, destroys life by cardiac pa- 
ralysis or syncope, and the latter either by 
cerebral insensibility or apnoea. 

“The primary influence of tobacco is lim- 
ited to the nerve structures, influencing secre- 
tion, assimilation, nutrition, and disintegration 
only by indirection; while alcohol extends 
its direct action to the properties of all other 
structures as well as those of the brain, and 
modifies tissue changes as directly as it does 
cerebral sensibility. 

“We find nothing in our reading or clinical 
observations which sustains the idea that these 


“On his arrival at this critical period of 
life, the levity incident to youth, and his own 
natural vivacity, drew him, in degree, from 
that watchfulness enjoined by the highest au. 
thority, and on which our safety and happi- 
ness depend; and though preserved within 
the bounds of morality, the religious sensi. 
bility experienced in early life was weakened, 
This lapse, though it had been long recovered, 
he regretted, when about to close his exem. 
plary life. He was very diligent in seeking 
atter improvement in literary knowledge; 
and, while yet a child, was able to assist his 
father (in his boarding school.) For this pur- 


agents are antagonistic, or that the effects of| pose he spent some time in Dublin attending 


one antagonize those of the other. On the 
contrary, we have long been satisfied that the 
thirst, coupled with the sense of uneasiness 
in the chest and cardiac region, accompany- 
ing the use of tobacco, constituted one of the 
most active incentives to the ase of alcoholic 
drinks. 


“And yet, so far is the one from antago- 


nizing the effect of the other that the use of 


both undermines the health of the individual 
more rapidly and certainly than the same 
amount of either would alone.”—JZate Paper. 


For “The Friend.” 
Richard Shackleton. 


Although a true father in Israel, and one 
who was eminently gifted by the great Head 
of the Church with spiritaal discernment, and 
wisdom which is from above, and who was 
a wise counsellor, and one whose friendship 
was greatly prized, there seems to have been 
left on record but a very brief account of the 
life of Richard Shackleton. But his letters 
which have been offered for perusal, loudly 
proclaim to the attentive reader the bent of 
the writer's mind, and they cannot fail to 
bring before us the fact, that he was as a 
“bright and shining light” in the world; 
shedding forth among his fellow probationers, 
those bright rays which spread far and wide, 
proving to the beholder that his candle was 
not hid under a bushel ; so that others seeing 
his good works, might be led to glorify our 
Father which is in heaven. 

A short sketch of his life, as penned by the 
hand of his daughter Mary Leadbeater, is 
offered to the readers of “The Friend,” be- 
lieving it might be new to some, as well as 
prove instructive to all. 

‘‘ Richard Shackleton was born in Ballitore, 
Ireland, on the 9th of Tenth month, 1726. 
His grandfather, whose name he bore, was a 
vative of Yorkshire, where he married, in the 
year 1683, Sarah Briggs. 

“When Richard Shackleton was but five 
years old, his heart experienced the touches 
of Divine love; and he sometimes withdrew 
to a retired spot, where he poured out his soul 
in prayer, and was permitted to approach 
Him who said, ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me.’ Often did he look back upon this 
time, and the scene of these early aspirations 
which seemed hallowed in his view. It was 
a precious period of his life when he was led 
to enter into covenant with his Maker, when 
he walked out alone with his Bible, and poured 
out his prayers and his tears, being favored 
with that heavenly feeling which surpasses 
every other enjoyment; and this tenderness 
continued, with very little interruption, to 


lectures at the college, and learning the He- 
brew language. The pious care exercised 
over him, when absent from his parents, will 
appear by the following extracts from letters 
written to him by his father. ‘Keep thy 
mind as quiet as possible, so that thou may 
have benefit of this little tour. I desire thou 
mayst have thy eye to Him that hath pre- 
served, in some degree, him that writeth and 
is his chiefest joy. Next to that, my joy is 
that mine may walk acceptably before Him. 
Durable riches, I know, and honors are in His 
right hand, which he dispenses impartially, 
in His own fit time.—1744. We are very de- 
sirous of seeing thee at home, for several 
reasons ; and yet very loath to interrupt thee 
in that in which thou proposest to thyself an 
advantage, or, at least, a satisfaction ; for thou 
mayst assure thyself, whilst thou continuest 
to eye the best things, thou art and wilt be 
near me. 

‘““My dear son, that gracious Hand that 
dispenses Divine favors liberally, hath not 
been wanting to my mind since thou left us, 
and thou hast been nearly remembered by 
me, and my desires are, that thou mayest 
often participate of those riches and treasures 
that add no svrrow, but give the soul dominion 
over all lower enjoyments. This sifting, win- 
nowing, purging, cleansing Hand, that would 
make room for itself—that would leave noth- 
ing but the pure, weighty grain—bring every 
thought, word and action to judgment; may 
it be attended upon, and, when retired and 
withdrawn, patiently waited for. Experi- 
ence tells us bere, too, that the prodigal must 
know want.—1748. 

“Thou hast been pretty mach in my mind 
since we parted, and I have often remembered 
that portion of Scripture: ‘ Phe refining pot 
is for silver, and the furnace for gold.’ Vari- 
ous are the probations that are permitted to 
fall to our share, in this vale of tears. I can- 
not think but, if it be not our own fault, they 
may turn to our lasting advantage, in purg- 
ing away the dross, the tin, and the reprobate 
silver. The more deep the trials, the more 
severe and heavy the refining, reforming 
Hand presses on our souls, the more high 
they may rise in acceptance, and have the 
more sensible enjoyments; and then may the 
soul bow, in the depth of humility, to the 
Root, and know its dependence on that from 
whence living nourishment springs. Surely 
the all-wise God hath, for a wise and blessed 
end, dispensed day and night to our souls, as 
well as to the outward creation, to engage 
and enamor our souls to love Him.—1748.” 

“On the 2d of Second month, 1749, Richard 
Shackleton was married to Elizabeth, young- 
est daughter of Henry and Deborah Fuller- 
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They settled in a pleasant dwelling in the 
village near their purents, who looked forward 
with joyful hope to future prospects for their 
ebildren, whom they beheld walking in the 

th which leads to happiness. 

“ About this time a little band, young in 

ears but increasing in the experience of 
those things which belong to peace, became 
closely united. Amongst these Mary Peis- 
ley, Samuel Neale, Elizabeth Pike, Richard 
Shackleton and his wife, and Elizabeth Carle- 
ton, often met and were a strength and en- 
couragement to each other. Their union is 
expressed thus in a letter from Richard 
Shackleton to Samuel Neale : ‘ My cry was to- 
day, dear friend, for us who are young, who 
are known by one another to have good de- 
sires begotten in us for the blessed cause, that 
we might be preserved and plentifully filled 
with Divine wisdom, of which I saw a great 
necessity, that the Lord would take us, being 
children, and teach us himself; and that we 
might be drawn into near unity with one an- 
other.’ Samuel Neale who had been forgiven 
much, loved mach ; and having been obedient 
to the heavenly vision, became a vessel o 
honor, replenished with good, and pouring it 
forth for the refreshment of others. He was 
one who, remembering the trials which at- 
tend youth, compassionated them ; and in ad- 
vanced life, his winning affability towards 
young persons, his fatherly love and care, his 
heart and house open to receive them, made 
a deep impression on their minds, from which 
many received lasting advantage.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Sticklebacks. 


Our New York Aquarium publishes a very 
attractive semi-monthly journal, full of in- 
structive entertainment derived from the 
manners and customs of the aquatic residents 
on the corner of 35th street and Broadway. 
Among these, few are more interesting than 
the little nest builders who are thus de- 
scribed : 

“ Having first chosen the site, which may 
be some secluded little moss covered retreat 
among the pebbles or the branches of some 
hardy sea plant, the Stickleback begins the 
collection and arrangement of the materials 
out of which the nest is made; these consist 


of the delicate little leaves and branches of 


sea weed which abound in all ponds, lakes, 
or even in the great ocean. With these the 
work of nest building is begun and com- 
pleted—the only instrument used being the 
mouth and active little no-e of the builder. 
First comes a bit of tangled weed for a foun- 
dation, which is held in place, it may be, by 
some bits of straw that a favoring breeze has 
cast upon the water, and which serves in the 
place of tie beams and rafters. By the aid 
of these few simple materials, many of them 
brought from a distance in the mouth of the 
builder, the mest is completed, and when 
finished has the appearance of a little green 
puff ball or thistle bud. On one side, or at 
the top, a small opening is left, and within is 
a soft green bed fur the reception of the eggs. 
These eggs, when first laid, are of a yellow 
color and about the size of the smallest dust 
shot or poppy seeds. As they approach ma- 
turity they turn to a darker color. Mr. Couch, 
in his History of British Fish, gives a very 
interesting account of personal observations 
which but serve to confirm the claim we have 
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set up for the superior skill and wisdom of 
the Stickleback. He tells us that in a large 
dock for shipping on the river Thames thou- 
sands of Sticklebacks were bred, and he often 
amused himself for hours observing them. 
While maltitudes were enjoying themselves 
near the shore in the warm sunshine, others 
were busy making their nests. This con- 
sisted of the very minutest pieces of straw or 
sticks, the exact color of the ground at the 
bottom of the water on which they were 
laid, so that it was next to impossible to dis- 
cover the nest unless they saw the fish at 
work, or observed the eggs. The nest is 
somewhat larger than an English shilling 
and has atop or cover with a hole in the 
centre, about the size of a hazel nut, in which 
are deposited the eggs or spawn. This open- 
ing is frequently covered or concealed by 
drawing small fragments over it. It was also 
observed that the fi<h used great force in con- 
veying the material to the nest. When it 
was about an inch from the nest it suddenly 
darted towards the spot and left the tiny 
fragment in place, after which it would de- 
vote a half a minute or more in adjusting it. 
One of these nests, when taken up, hung to- 
gether like wool. In other cases, however. 
where the materials used in its construction 
are more delicate, the nest will not bear re. 
moval, but when taken from the water falls 
together like a tangled ball of fine thread. 

“It sometimes happens that the Stickle. 
back, like the Sparrow and Wren, avails it- 
self of special contrivances for aiding it in 
its work. An instance of this came under 
the notice of the observer above named. A 
pair of Sticklebacks made their nest in the 
loose end of a rope, from which the separate 
strands hung out about a yard from the sur- 
face, over a depth of four or five fathoms, and 
to which materials need only have been 
brought in the mouth of the fish from a dis- 
tance of about thirty feet. The nest was 
formed of the usual aggregation of the finer 
sorts of green and red sea weed, but these 
were so matted together in the hollow formed 
by the untwisted strands of the rope that the 
mass constituted an oblong ball about the size 
of alarge egg. In this had been deposited 
the scattered assemblage of spawn, and the 
whole was bound together with a thread of 
animal substance which passed through and 
through in various directions, while the rope 
itself formed an outside covering. In the 
case of the Fifteen-spined Stickieback, the 
eggs, which are very large and of an amber 
color, are not placed within the nest, but dis- 
tributed in little pockets throughout the 
mass. 

“Tf the Stickleback displays an unusual 
skill and ingenuity in the construction of its 
nest, it is equally active and zealous in the 
defence ofits home and the protection of the 
treasure it was designed to contain. Wood 
informs us that when the Stickleback has 
fixed upon a spot for his nest he seems to 
consider a certain area around as his own 
special property, and will not suffer any other 
fish to intrude within its limits. He will 
even dash at a fish ten times his size, and by 
dint of his fierce onset and bristling spines 
drive away the enemy. Ifa cane or branch 
be lowered within their domain the faithful 
and brave guardian of his home will dash at 
it with a force that may be felt along its whole 
length.”—New York Observer. 
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From the “Guiding Hand.” 
Dr. Bond’s Vision. 

Among the consequences resulting from the 
predicted outpouring of the Holy Spirit in the 
last days, it was declared that ‘your young 
men shall skE visions and your old men shall 
dream dreams.” And though this scripture 
seems almost abandoned to the mercy of en- 
thusiasts and fanatics, yet the numerous “ vi- 
sions and revelations of the Lord” recorded in 
the books of the New Testament, as well as 
in the annals of the church of Christ in all 
ages, afford sufficient and convincing evidence 
that this word of the Lord was never spoken 
in vain, but has received, and may be yet 
receiving, an abundant fulfilment’; and that, 
not among the fanatical and extravagant and 
half-crazed followers of new notions and 
strange doctrines, but among those whose 
piety, sobriety, intelligence, and usefulness, 
mark them as chosen vessels to bear the words 
of Christ to the perishing sons of men. 

In an obituary notice of Dr. Thomas E. 
Bond, which was published, shortly after his 
death, in the columns of The Christian Advo- 
cate, of which he had been for several years 
the editor, there was recorded the following 
remarkable vision in the early history of this 
celebrated itinerant preacher. The writer 
mentions it as “ A very extraordinary incident 
in the life of Dr. Bond. Its truth is, however, 
beyond question. The circumstances forbid 
the supposition of optical illusion or temporary 
hallucination. There are those living who 
testify to such of the facts as were subject to 
observation, and the memorials of the trans- 
action are yet distinctly preserved in the re- 
ligious character of sons and daughters of 
some who were immediately affected by it. 

“Being on a visit to his father, he was 
deeply grieved to find the church, which he 
had left in a state of prosperous activity, lan- 
guishing, lukewarm, and weak. His thoughts 
were much occupied with the subject, and, of 
course, it was the matter of earnest and fre- 
quent prayer. In this state of mind, one 
morning, he was walking over the fields to a 
neighboring house, when suddenly he seemed 
to be in a room where a number of people 
were assembled, apparently for worship. The 
room he recognized as an apartment in the 
house of a neighbor, where a prayer meeting 
was to be held on the evening of that day. 
Had he stood in the midst of it he could not 
have been more conscious of the scene. There 
was nothing of the dim, orshadowy, ordreamy 
about it. He recognized the people, noticed 
where they sat and stood, remarked his father 
near the table, at which a preacher was rising 
to give out a hymn, and near the middle of 
the congregation he saw a man named C., for 
whose salvation he felt particular anxiety, 
standing with his son beside him. While 
gazing with astonishment upon the scene, he 
heard the words, ‘Go and tell C. that he has 
an offer of salvation for the last time.’ 

“Naturally supposing that the too great 
concentration of mind upon one subject bad 
induced some hallucination of the senses, Dr. 
Bond fell down on his knees and besought 
God to preserve hisreason. The scene, how- 
ever, continued; it would not disappear nor 
change in any of its particulars. In vain he 
struggled to dispel it ; the voice yet repeated 

with indubitable distinctness, ‘Go and tell C. 
that he has an offer for salvation for the last 
time.’ Yet how would he dare to deliver so 
lawful a message! Fora great I¢ngth of time 
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he struggled for deliverance from what be still 
considered an illusion. At length an expe- 
dient occurred to him which he adopted. He 
had never been in the room in which he was 
apparently present, when it was used for a 
religious meeting. He, of course, did not 
know how it was commonly prepared for such 
occasions. He therefore noted with great 
care the particulars of the scene. He saw 
where the little table for the preacher, the 
benches and chairs for the people, were placed. 
He noticed bis acquaintances, and where they 
sat and stood, and when he was satisfied that 
he had possessed himself perfectly of these 
details, he said, ‘I will go to this meeting. 
and if I see things there to correspond with 
what I now see, it shall be as a sign from the 
Lord, and I will deliver the message.’ Im- 
mediately the scene vanished, and he was 
alone in the green fields. 

“With a spirit indescribably agitated he 
returned home, where he found ladies who 
required hinr to escort them a long distance, 
and it was somewhat past the hour fixed for 
the meeting when he reached the awful place. 
Daring the day he had freely indulged the 
hope that on his entrance into the room his 
trouble would disappear. He thought he had 
been the subject of an illusion, the fruit of an 
excited brain, and that a want of correspond- 
ence immediately to be detected between the 
real scene and the one presented to his disor- 
dered fancy, would at once satisfy him as to 
the morbid character of his morning vision, 
and release him from the obligation of deliver- 
ing the terrible message with which he was 
conditionally charged. When he opened the 
door, however, he saw again, in all its minute- 
ness of detail, the morning scene. In vain he 
searched the room for a variant particular. 
There sat his father in the designated place. 
The preacher at the table was rising to give 
out the hymn. In the midst of the room stood 
C., with his son beside him. Everything de- 
manded that the message should be delivered. 

‘‘ After the preliminary exercises, he rose 
and stated the circumstances as we have re- 
lated them, and then going to C., he laid his 
hand upon bim, and repeated the words he 
had heard. The effect was indescribable. C. 
and his son fell down together and called 
upon God. An awful solemnity rested upon 
all present. Many cried for mercy, and from 
that time began a revival of religion which 
spread far and wide; the fruits of which are 
yet seen, after many days. 

“Tn the midst of this extraordinary scene, 
the father of Dr. Bond, who was too deaf to 
hear his words, sat an anxious observer. He 
was a calm man, whose Quaker education had 
not lost its influence over his religious charac- 
ter and views. After the meeting he asked 
Thomas what he had said to produce such an 
effect. He frankly told himall. The old man 
mused a while and said, ‘ You did right.’ ” 


For “The Friend.” 
Bible Societies. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society was 
formed in 1804. It was organized by a union 
of all denominations, including Friends. Since 
that period it has circulated more than 100,- 
000,000 copies of the Scriptures published in 
200 different languages. In the 13th century 
a bible cost in England £30, or $150. The 
Roman Catholics for a time codperated with 
the British and Foreign Society in distribut- 
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Germany, but this society was abolished by 
a Papal bull in 1817. 

The first Bible Society established in the 
United States was the Philadelphia Bible So- 
ciety, in 1808. The American Bible Society 
was established in New York in 1816. Its 
receipts the first year were about $38,000, and 
in the year 1872, $690,000. In 1816 it issued 
6410 copies, in 1872 over 1,000,000. Its aux- 
iliaries numbered 2000, in 1873, with about 
5000 branch organizations. 

In the years 1829, 1856, and 1866, the 
American Bible Society undertook to supply 
a copy of the Bible to every family in the 
United States. It has prepared and published 
the whole Bible in raised letters for the blind, 
at a cost of $20 a copy. From 1816 to 1872, 
its total receipts were about $15,000,000, and 
the aggregate number of volumes issued by 
it 28,780,000. 


Sel. cted. 
HAZEL BLOSSOMS. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
The summer warmth has left the sky, 
The summer songs have died away ; 
And, withered, in the footpaths lie 
The fallen leaves—but yesterday 
With ruby and with topaz gay. 


The grass is browning on the hills; 
No pale, belated flowers recall 

The astral fringes of the rills, 
And drearily the dead vines fall, 
Frost-blackened, from the roadside wall. 


Yet, through the gray and sombre wood, 
Against the dusk of fir and pine, 

Last of their floral sisterhood, 
The hazel’s yellow blossoms shine— 
The tawny gold of Afric’s mine. 


Small beauty hath my unsung flower, 
For spring to own or summer hail ; 
But in the season’s saddest hour, 
To skies that weep and winds that wail, 
Its glad surprisals never fail. 


O, days grown cold! O, life grown old! 
No rose of June may bloom again ; 

But like the hazel’s twisted gold, 
Through early frosts and latter rain, 
Shall hints of summer-time remain ; 


And as within the hazel’s bough 
A gift of mystic virtue dwells, 
That points to golden ores below, 
And in dry, desert places tells 
Where flow unseen the cool, sweet wells ; 


So, in the wise diviner’s hand, 
Be mine the hazel’s grateful part, 
- To feel, beneath a thirsty land, 
The living waters thrill and start, 
The beating of the rivulet’s heart! 


Sufficeth me the gift to light 
With latest bloom the dark, cold days; 
To call some hidden spring to sight, 
That in these dry and dusty ways 
Shall sing its pleasant song of praise. 


O love! the hazel wand may fail; 
But thou canst lend a surer spell, 

That, passing over Baca’s vale, 
Repeats the old-time miracle, 
And makes the desert land a well. 


A Kind Word.—On a certain Sabbath even- 
ing some twenty years ago, a reckless young 
man was idly lounging under the elm-trees in 
the public square of Worcester. He had be- 
come a wretched waif on the current of sin. 
His days were spent in the waking remorse 
of a drunkard ; his nights were passed in the 
buffooneries of an ale house. As he sauntered 
along, out of humor with himself and with all 
mankind,a kind voice salutedhim. A stranger 


dial tones, “ Mr. Gough, go down to our meet. 
ing at the town hall to-night.” A brief con. . 
versation followed, so wiuning in its character 
that the reckless youth consented to go. He 
went; he heard the appeals there made. With 
tremulous hand he signed the pledge of total 
abstinence. By God’s help he kept it, and 
keeps it yet. The poor boot crimper who ta 
ped him on the shoulder, good Joel Stratton, 
has lately gone to heaven. But the youth he 
saved is to-day the foremost of reformers on 
the face of the globe. Methinks when I listen 
to the thunders of applause that greet John 
B. Gough on the platform of the Academy of 
Music I am hearing the echoes of that tap on 
the shoulder, and of that kind invitation under 
the ancient elms of Worcester. “ He that 
winneth souls is wise.”—T. LZ. Cuyler. 


For “The Friend.” 


Climatology of Florida. 


In an address on the climatology of Florida, 
recently delivered by Dr. Baldwin, the author 
gives some interesting statistics, whose value 
is indicated by the fact that they are based 
on thirty-six years’ meteorological observa- 
tions, recorded by himself, at Jacksonville, 
together with numerous shorter records from 
the stations in other portions of the State. 
He states that the first frost has occurred in 
the fall in October four times in the course 
of these records, in November sixteen times, 
and in December seven times. There have 
been several years in which there have been 
no frosts in October. There have been three 
years in which ,none has occurred in Novem. 
ber nor December. Of late frosts he says 
that there have been very few in April, and 
none after that. The latest on record is that 
on the 28th of April, 1858. There have been 
but four Aprils and but four Octobers in which 
frosts have been recorded. From these state- 
ments an idea can be formed of the average 
amounts of freezing weatherin winter. Frosty 
days occur on the average about five days in 
each of the months of December and January. 
As to clear days, he states that from Novem- 
ber to March, there is an average of twenty 
clear days per month; but for June, July, 
August, September and October an average 
of from seventeen to nineteen days. Of rainy 
days there are in January six or seven, in 
February three or four, in March five or six, 
and in December, five. “I judge,” Dr. Baldwin 
says, ‘‘that on the whole, the preponderance 
of clear over rainy and cloudy days speaks 
decidedly in favor of our climate us being 
characterized by a fair amount of pleasant 
weather. The excessively cloudy weather of 
January, 1875, is a marked exception to all 
former years since my residence in Florida, 
and has most probably resulted from some 
general disturbance of the atmosphere, which 
has produced such intense cold in the North- 
ern States as will probably be remembered 
hereafter as one of those cold winters which 
at long intervals will visit a country, and 
which on many accounts may be considered 
as a “blessing in disguise” 

siecaniaipljaecii 

A person converted in youth. is like the 
sun rising On a summer’s morning to shine 
through the long bright day. But a person 
converted late in life is like the evening star, 
a lovely object of Christian contemplation, 
but not appearing till the day is closing, and 


ing bibles by a branch Society at Ratisbon, in'laid his hand on his shoulder, and said in cor.|tben but for a little while. 
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- ‘The Voleano of Kilauea in the Island of Hawaii. 

[The following account of a visit to this 
Volcano is taken from Nordhoff’s Northern 
California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands. ] 

The great crater of Kilauca is nine miles 
in circumference, and perhaps a thousand feet 
deep. It is, in fact, a deep pit, bounded on 
allsides by precipitous rocks. The entrance 
is effected by a series of steps, and below 
these by a scramble over lava and rock dé- 
pris. It is not difficult, but the ascent is 
tiresome ; and it is a prudent precaution, if you 
have ladies with you, to take a native man 
for each lady, to assist her over the rougher 
places, and up the steep ascent. The greater 
part of the crater was, when I saw it, a mass of 
dead, though not cold lava; and over this you 
walk tothe farthest extremity of the pit, where 
you must ascend a tolerably steep hill of lava, 
which is the bank of the fiery lake. The dis- 
tance from the Volcano House to the edge of 
this lake is, by the road you take, three miles. 

The goddess Pele, who, according to the 
Hawaiian mythology, presides over Kilauea, 
js, as some say all her sex are, variable, 
changeable, mutable. What I shall tell you 
about the appearance of the crater and lake 
is true of that time; it may not have been 
correct a week later; it was certainly not 
true of a month before. We climbed into the 
deep pit, and then stood upon a vast floor of 
lava, rough, jammed together, broken, jagged, 
steaming out a hot sulpburous breath at al- 
most every seam, revealing rolls of later lava 
injections at every deep crack, with caverns 
and high ridges where the great mass, after 
cooling, was forced together, and with a steep 
mountain-side of lava at our left, along the 
foot of which we clambered. 

This floor of lava, which seems likely to be 
amore or less permanent feature, was, three 
or four years ago, upon a level with the top 
of the high ridge, or ledge, whose base you 
skirt. The main part of the crater was then 
a floor of lava vaster even than it now is. Sud- 
denly one day, and with a crash which per- 
suaded one or two persons at the Volcano 
House that the whole planet was flying to 
pieces, the greater part of this lava floor sank 
down, or fell down, a depth of about five 
hundred feet, to the level whereon we now 
walked. The wonderful tale was plain to us 
as we examined the details on the spot. It 
was as though a top-heavy and dried-out pie- 
crust had fallen in in the middle, leaving a 
part of the circumference bent down, but 
clinging at the outside to the dish. 

After this great crash the lava seems from 
time to time to have boiled up from beneath 
through cracks, and now lies in great rolls 
upon the surface, or in the deeper cracks. It 
isrelated that later the lake or caldron at 
the farther end of the crater boiled over, and 
sent down streams of lava which meandered 
over the black plain; that, continuing to boil 
over at intervals, this lake increased the 
height of its own banks, for the lava cools 
very rapidly ; and thus was built up a high 
hill, which we ascended after crossing the 
lava plains, in order to look down, in fear and 
wonder, upon the awful sight below. 

What we saw there on the 3d of March, 
1873, was two huge pits, caldrons, or lakes, 
filled with a red, molten, fiery, salphurous, 
raging, roaring, restless mass of matter, to 
watch whose unceasing tumult was one of the 
most fascinating experiences of my life. 
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The two lakes were then separated by a 
narrow and low-lying ledge or peninsula of 
lava, which I was told they frequently over- 
flow, and sometimes entirely melt down. 
Standing upon the northern bank we could 
see both lakes, and we estimated their short- 
est diameter to be about 500 feet, and the 
longest about one-eighth of a mile. Within 
this pit the surface of the molten lava was 
to sink down 400 feet ; last December it was 
overflowing the high banks and sending 
streams of lava into the great plain by which 
we approached it; and since I saw it, it has 
risen to within a few feet of the top of the 
bank, and has forced a way out at one side, 
where, in September, 1873, it was flowing out 
slowly on to the great lava plain which forms 
the bottom of the main crater. 

What, therefore, Madame Pele will show 
you hereafter is uncertain. What we saw was 
this: two large lakes or caldrons, each nearly 
circular, with the lower shelf or bank red hot, 
from which the molten lava was repelled to- 
ward the centre without cessation. The sur- 
face of these lakes was of a lustrous and 
beautiful gray, and this, which was a cooling 
and tolerably solid scum, was broken by 


jagged circles of fire, which appeared of a 


vivid rose color in contrast with the gray. 
These circles, starting at the red hot bank or 
shore, moved more or less rapidly toward the 
centre, where, at intervals of perhaps a minute, 
the whole mass of lava suddenly but slowly 
bulged up, burst the thin crust, and flung 
aloft a huge, fiery wave, which sometimes 
shot as high as thirty feet in the air. Then 
ensued a turmoil, accompanied with hissing, 
and occasionally with a dull roar as the 
gases sought to escape, and spray was flang 
in every direction ; and presently the agita- 
tion subsided, to begin again in the same 
place, or perhaps in another. 

Meantime the fiery rings moved forward 
perpetually toward the centre, a new one re- 
appearing at the shore before the old was in- 
gulfed, and not unfrequently the mass of lava 
was so fiercely driven by some force from the 
bank near which we stood, that it was ten or 
fifteen feet higher near the centre than at the 
circumference. Thus somewhat of the depth 
was revealed to us, and there seemed some 


about eighty feet below us. It has been known 


thing peculiarly awful to me in the fierce 
glowing red heat of the shores themselves, 
which never cooled with exposure to the air 
and light. 

Thus acted the first of the two lakes. But 
when, favored by a strong breeze, we ven- 
tured farther, to the side of the furthermost 
one, a still more terrible spectacle greeted us. 
The mass in this lake was in yet more violent 
agitation; but it spent its fury upon the pre- 
cipitous southern bank, against which it 
dashed with a vehemence equal to a heavy 
surf breaking against cliffs. It had under 
mined this lava cliff, and for a space of per- 
haps one hundred and fifty feet the lava beat 
and surged into glaring, red hot, cavernous 
depths, and was repelled with a dull, heavy 
roar, not exactly like the boom of breakers, 
because the lava is so much heavier than 
water, but with a voice of its own, less re- 
sonant, and, as we who listened thought, full 
of even more deadly fury. 

It seems a little absurd to couple the word 
“terrible” with any action of mere inanimate 
matter, from which, after all, we stood in no 


very evident peril. Yet “terrible” is the 
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only word for it. Grand it was not, because 
in all its action and voice it seemed infernal. 
Though its movement is slow and deliberate, 
it would scarcely occur to you to call either 
the constant impulse from one side toward 
the other, or the vehement and vast bulging 
of the lava wave as it explodes its thin crust 
or dashes a fiery mass against the cliff, ma- 


jestic, for devilish seems a better word. 


Meantime, though we were favored with a 
cool and strong breeze, bearing the sulphurous 
stench of the burning lake away from us, the 
heat of the lava on which we stood, at least 
eighty feet above the pit, was so great as to 
be almost unendurable. We stood first upon 
one foot, and then on the other, because the 
soles of our feet seemed to be scorching 
through thick shoes. A lady sitting down 
upon a bundle of shawls had to rise because 
the wraps began to scorch ; our faces seemed 
on fire from the reflection of the heat below; 
the guide’s tin water canteen, lying near my 
feet, became presently so hot that it burned 
my fingers when I took it up; and at inter- 
vals there came up from behind us a draught 
of air so hot, and so laden with sulphur that, 
even with the strong wind carrying it rapidly 
away, it was scarcely endurable. It was 
while we were coughing and spluttering at 
one of these hot blasts, which came from the 
numerous fissures in the lava which we had 
passed over, that a lady of our party re- 
marked that she had read an excellent de- 
scription of this place in the New Testament ; 
and so far as I observed, no one disagreed 
with her. 

After the lakes came the cones. When the 
surface of this lava is so rapidly cooling that 
the action below is too weak to break it, the 
gases forcing their way out break small vents, 
through which lava is then ejected. This, 
cooling rapidly as it comes to the outer air, 
forms by its accretions a conical pipe of 
greater or less circumference, and sometimes 
growing twenty or thirty feet high, open at 
the top, and often with openings also blown 
out at the sides. There are several of these 
cones on the summit bank of the lake, all 
ruined, as it seemed to me, by some too vio- 
lent explosion, which had blown off most of 
the top, and in one case the whole of it, leav- 
ing then only a wide hole. 

nto these holes we looked, and saw a very 
wonderful and terrible sight. Below us was 
a stream of lava, rolling and surging and 
beating against huge, precipitous, red hot 
cliffs; and higher up, suspended from other, 
also red or white hot overhanging cliffs, de- 
pended huge stalactites, like masses of fiercely 
glowing fern leaves waving about in the sub- 
terraneous wind; and here we saw how thin 
was in some such places the crust over which 
we walked, and how near the melting point 
must be its under surface. As faras we could 
judge, these little craters or cones rested upon 
a crust not thicker than twelve or fourteen 
inches, and one fierce blast from below seemed 
sufficient to melt away the whole place. For- 
tunately one cannot stay very long near these 
openings, for they exhale a very poisonous 
breath; and so we were drawn back to the 
more fascinating but less perilous spectacle of 
the lakes ; and then back over the rough lava, 
our minds filled with memories of a spectacle 
which is certainly one of the most remarkable 
our planet affords. 


(To be concluded.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Last Days of David Sands. 

The following notice of the conclusion of 
the life of this devoted servant of Christ, is 
taken from the journal of his life and labors. 

In the year 1818, the infirmities which now 
increased upon David Sands, subjected him at 
times to great bodily pain; but his mind was 
supported with an unshaken hope that all was 
well, as respected a future state; saying that 
he had no fears, except that he might not 
bear the pains of his departing moments with 
as much patience as he ought. His greatest 
anxiety seemed to be for an increase of the 
kingdom of Christ, and of the religious So 
ciety of which he had long been a deeply- 


exercised member; and to whose religivus|joy and happiness seem complete. 


principles, identical as he believed them to be 
with genuine Christianity, he was deeply at- 
tached. He declared in these solemn mo- 
ments, that these considerations were dearer 
to him than his natural life. 

About this period a number of Friends met 
after a Monthly Meeting at Cornwall, to which 
he belonged; and he requested a religious op- 
portunity with them; when, after communi- 
cating suitable counsel and encouragement, 
he said: “I wish my friends every where to 
know, that I am like the children of Israel, 
when passing through the wilderness; my 
shoes are not waxed old, nor my garments 
rent ; but the same living exercise and travail 
of spirit that I have witnessed in early life, 
is yet my experience; and the prayer of my 
heart often is ‘that my sword may remain 
bright, and that I may go down to my grave 
in my harness.’” And this his request seemed 
in a remarkable manner to be granted; as 
much of the last part of his life was spent in 
visiting the families of his own particular 
meeting; and when he had completed this ser- 
vice, he attended the meeting on First-day, 


proaching change. 
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cern, and labor with them. He feared that 
many felt a disposition to withdraw their 
necks from under the yoke of Christ; and 
that though he should be removed from works 
to rewards, he believed the cause would make 
progress, though many might “fall out by 
the way ;” but the Truth was the same that 
it ever was, and that all who were clothed 
with it, would rise superior to all the power 
of an unwearied adversary. 

He remarked that he had never felt such 
happiness before,—that he felt himself sur- 
rounded with heavenly spirits,—that his sen- 
sations surpassed description. ‘I think,” said 
he, “that some great change will soon take 
place with me. Come life or come death, my 
My cup 
this day has been made to overflow. 1 never 
experienced such a meeting as I have had this 
day.” 

On Second-day morning he was very feeble, 
and his general appearance indicated the ap- 
It was proposed to call 
in a physician, to which he consented; but 
said it was to gratify his friends, for he con- 
sidered his case beyond the reach of medicine. 
He remarked that his day’s work was done, 
that he had nothing more to do, as respected 
a future state, he had not left his concern for 
that, to a dying hour. He desired that all 
mankind would be willing to labor as he had. 
“ Behold, I have left all to follow thee, the 
only true God; and thee alone have I wor- 
shipped and adored. Thou hast been my 
morning song; and my evening prayer has 
been to thee. How is my soul replenished 
with thy sovereign grace! Thou hast pre- 
served me by sea and land. Thou hast never 
forsaken me though my trials have been 
many.” He proceeded to speak of his ex- 
perience, saying: “I have also been perse- 
cuted by false brethren, and many proving 


and was remarkably favored in testimony,|dispensations have been allotted to me; but 
having mach to communicate on many sub-jblessed are they who are persecuted for 
jects, though in great bodily weakness. Christ’s sake. I have rejoiced that I was 

When returning home, on passing by the|found worthy to suffer in so glorious a cause. 
burying-ground, he queried with his wife|lf I know my own heart, from the commence- 
whether every thing did not appear unusually| ment of my religious exercises, I have pre- 
pleasant ; remarking ‘‘I do not expect to pass) ferred the experience of the mercies of a gra- 
this place again ;” and though he was ther in| cious God, to all other things. 


He had often expressed a desire that he 
might be released from the suffering of mach 
bodily pain in the closing hour; and he wag 
favored to have his desire granted. In much 
quietness and composure he breathed his last, 
like one falling into a sweet sleep, on the 
fourth day of the same week, being the 4th 
of the 6th mo. 1818. He was aged seventy. 
two years and eight months, and had been g 
minister about forty-four years. 





From the “ New York Tribune” 
The Aretie Expedition. 
London, Friday, Oct. 27, 1876, 

A telegram has been received at Ports. 
mouth from Valentia announcing the return 
homeward of the British Arctic expedition 
under Capt. Nares, comprising the naval 
steamers Alert and Discovery. Progress to 
the North Pole was found to be impractica. 
ble. Capt. Nares reports that no land could 
be discovered to the northward of the high. 
est latitude reached, namely, 83° 20’, but. in 
other respects the expedition was successfal, 

The Alert and Discovery left Port Foulke 
on July 29, 1875, and entered the ice off Cape 
Sable. After a severe and continuous struggle 
they reached the north side of Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, where the Discovery was left in win- 
ter quarters. The Alert pushed on and 
reached the limit of navigation on the shore 
of the Polar Sea. The ice varied in thickness, 
being in some place 150 feet deep. President 
Land does not exist. 

The Alert wintered in latitude 82° 27’. At 
this point the sun was invisible 142 days, and 
a temperature the lowest ever recorded was 
experienced. A detachment with sledges was 
dispatched northward. It was absent 70 days, 
and reached latitude 83° 20’. Another party 
rounded Cape Columbia, the northernmost 
point of America, and traced 220 miles west- 
ward from Greenland, and also explored far 
ito the eastward. ‘These sledge parties met 
with no game, and suffered from scurvy. 
Hans Petersen died from frost-bite. John 
Porter of the Alert, and James Hans and 
Charles Paul of the Discovery died on the 
sledging expeditions. No Esquimaux were 


By him have|seen, nor were any icebergs met with beyond 


nearly his usual health, within a week his|I leaped over the walls of opposition that at;)Cape Union. 


earthly course was terminated. times have encircled my path. 


and his zeal to increase. 


But now the 
The powers of his mind appeared bright,| time draws nigh; the curtains of the evening|ties in returning. 





The expedition encountered great diffical- 
The Alert’s rudder-bolt 


He often expressed | of this life will soon be drawn. I have many|was damaged. The vessels left Smith’s Sound 


the belief that his time in this world woald be} precious friends who will lament my loss; and|Sept. 9. They signaled the Pandora Oct. 16, 
very short, and that he wished to improve|l am sensible that I have had their tender|all well. The Alert parted from the Dis- 
every opportunity, both public and private,|sympathy, though many of them are in a far|covery in a gale on Oct. 19. During the 
and to encourage all. He knew that nothing|distant land; yet I seem to feel their tender|sledge journey the ice was so rugged that it 
could take away the sting of death but. free-|spirits hovering round my dying bed. But I|was only possible to advance a mile a day. 
dom from sin and transgression, through the|must resign them with a confident hope of | During the winter rich collections in the de- 
power of the Holy Spirit, and the sprinkling|ere long meeting them in the realms of end-|partment of natural history were made, and 
of the blood of Jesus. less bliss.” many valuable scientific observations were 
His nights were painful; and he was often| Inthe afternoon, a neighbor who frequently |taken. Excellent coal was found near the 
heard supplicating at the Throne of Grace,|jattended meeting, called and was desirous to|place where the Discovery wintered. The 
that they who sat in darkness, might be(see him; but feeling too feeble he objected to|expedition experienced the coldest weather 
brought to have faith in that Divine power] engage in any further labor, aware that pro-|ever registered, the temperature being 59 de 
which caused the blind to see, and the lame} bably he might feel anxious to say something| grees below zero for a fortnight, and falling 
to walk. Thus the exercise of his mind for|to him; but on reflecting a little, he seemed jonce to 104 degrees below freezing point. The 
the good of souls continued almost to his|desirous to see him. When he was introduced,| health of the crews, with the exceptions, al- 
latest moments. David Sands made some very close remarks|ready mentioned, has been good. Frost-bites 
On his return home from the last meeting|advising him to pursue for the future a dif-|were severe but not numerous. Petersen, the 
he attended, he said he had taken a final leave|ferent course of conduct, if he wished for|interpreter, died in 40 days after both feet had 
of the meeting ; but that there were a fewin-|happiness here or hereafter. After he left,|been amputated for frost-bite. 
dividuals on whose account he still felt some| David Sands observed that he had been closely| All-the members of the expedition declare 
anxiety, as they were not enclosed within the| tried, but found he must not withhold what |it impossible to get nearer the Pole than their 
pales of our church. But that his prayers] presented, probably it might be the last of his|northern exploring party, which penetrated 
were, that others might be raised up to feel|labors; and so it proved, except in his own|to within 400 miles of it. On the return from 
for those, and to bear the weight of his con-' family. their sledge journeys the men were in a very 
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helpless condition, and it was necessary to 
carry some of them on the sledges. The 
planking of the Alert was much damaged by 
the ice. 


Interesting Details of the Attempt to Reach the 
Pole—A Tribute to Capt. Hall. 
London, Monday, Oct. 30, 1876. 

A narrative of the Arctic Expedition is 
published. It relates that after first encoun- 
tering ice the expedition was detained several 
days in Port Prayer. It started thence on 
Aug. 8, but before reaching the shore of 
Grinnell Land the vessels were caught in an 
icepack. After this their progress north- 
ward was an incessant struggle through 
chance openings made in the ice by wind and 
current, the channel through which the ships 
moved constantly closing behind them. The 
Discovery wintered in a well sheltered harbor 
on the west side of Hall’s Basin, a few miles 
north of Polaris Bay. The Alert pushed for- 
ward and rounded the northeast point of 
Grant’s Land, but instead of finding as ex- 
pected, a continuous coast a hundred miles 
toward the north, she found herself on the 
border of an extensive sea, with impenetrable 
ice on every side and no harbor. ‘The ship 
wintered behind a barrier of grounded ice 
close to land. 

The floating masses of thick polar ice had in 
meeting pressed up the masses of intermediate 
ice into blocks frequently a mile in diameter 
aod varying in height from 10 to 50 feet. 
Obstacles of this kind destroyed all hope of 
reaching the Pole by sledges before the at- 
tempt was made. The sledge party was 
obliged to make a road with pickaxes nearly 
half the distance it traveled. As it was al- 
ways necessary to drag the sledge loads by 
instalments, the party really traversed 276 
miles, although it only progressed 73. All 
the cairns erected by the Polaris expedition 
were visited. At the boat depot in Newman’s 
Bay a chronometer was fount perfect order. 
Wheat left by the Polaris was successfully 
grown aboard the ship. 

When at Polaris Bay the Discovery hoisted 
the American flag and fired a salute as a 
brazen tablet with the following inscription 
was fixed on the grave of Capt. Hall; 

“Sacred to the memory of Capt. Hall of 
the Polaris who sacrificed his life in the ad- 
vancement of science. This tablet is erected 
by the British Polar Expedition, who follow- 
ing his footsteps have profited by his experi- 
ence.” 


Two sailors of the Greenland sledge party 


were buried near Capt. Hall’s grave. The 
sufferings of the sledge parties from scurvy 
were frightful. The expedition under Mark- 
ham and Parr, which endeavored to reach 
the Pole, consisted of seventeen persons. Nine 
became utterly helpless, and had to be carried 
on sledges. Three could barely walk, and 
Were unable to pull. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
5th mo. Ist, 1837. Our friend, Joseph 
Gibbons, who, for many years has been a 
member and minister in our meeting, died 
this afternoon, after an illness of several 
weeks. My wife and myself called the day 
before his death to make inquiry after him, 
and being invited into his room, saw that a 
great change had taken place. He labored 
for breath, and could say but a little at a time, 
She remarked, that the work was finishing 


THE FRIEND. 


and that she believed he would soon be re- 
leased from his sufferings. He added, he 
believed the Lord would deliver him out of 
all his troubles; that the wedding garment 
was nearly completed, and that he would soon 
be permitted to join his beloved companion, 
who had recently gone before. Soon after, 
he said, “‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.’ Oh blessed and glorious conclu- 
sion to come to, through the mercies of God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. I am a poor un- 
worthy creature; it is all through mercy, un- 
merited mercy, unworthy as we are.” He ex- 
pressed much love for us, and took an affec- 
tionate leave, saying, “may the Lord bless and 
preserve you to the end of the race: to the 
coming of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 
On taking him by the hand I said, I trusted 
it would not be long before he would be re- 
leased from all his sufferings ; he replied, “we 
must be resigned and wait the Lord’s time.” 
He departed the next afternoon, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age.—From William 
Evans’ Journal. 


Maxims for Young Men.—Time is gold; 
throw not one minute away, but place each 
one to account. 

Do unto all men as you would be done by. 

Never put off till to-morrow what can be 
done to-day. 

Never bid another do what you can do 
yourself. 

Never covet what is not your own. 

Never think any matter so trifling as not 


lil 


thinks proper to deny it him, he is content 
and cheerful.— Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury. 


THE FRIEND. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 18, 1876. 


We have received a copy of the printed 
Minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting, which 
convened 9th mo. 27th last, from which we 
make the following extracts of its proceedings. 

Charles F. Coffin was appointed Clerk, and 
Dougan Clark and Levi Mills, assistants. 

“« By the epistles from the Yearly Meetings 
on this continent, we are not informed of the 
concurrence of any of them in the proposition 
submitted to them by our last Yearly Meeting 
for a conference of committees on the condi- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, who are in harmony with their brethren 
of other Yearly Meetings; although we learn 
verbally that fowa Yearly Meeting has co- 
incided in such appointment, and by the 
epistle from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, that 
the consideration of the subject was postponed 
until their next Yearly Meeting. 

“Inasmuch as several of the Yearly Meet- 
ings have declined to unite in such appoint- 
ment, our committee appointed at last Yearly 
Meeting is released and the subject dismissed.” 

“The following postscript to the Epistle 
from Western Yearly Meeting has been re- 
ecived and read, viz: ‘At Western Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Plainfield, 9th mo. 
15th to 21st, 1876. We are informed that 


New York and Ohio Yearly Meetings have 
Never give out what does not come in. adopted the proposition of this meeting for a 
Do not spend, but produce. general Conference, with the understanding 
Let the greatest order regulate the actions |*P#t the judgments reached by eae 

of your lives. jence shall be advisory, and that a majority o 

the American Yearly Meetings shall concur. 

Setectea. | bey consider with us that your proposition 

is included in ours. lowa concurs with you. 


Dependence on Divine Providence. Can you not revise your proposition so as to 
“The eyes of all wait upon thee, and thou givest|harmonize the action taken ? 


them their meat in due season. Thou openest thy : : . ; 
hand, and satisfiest the desire of every living thing. By eee Clerk.’ 
AR} ; " 3 


He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him; he 3 
also will hear their cry, and will save them.—Ps. exly.| “We have reconsidered the subject at the 
request of our dear friends of Western Yearly 


15, 16, 19. See also Ps. civ. 28.” 
Who considers these words enough! The|Meeting, but do not feel prepared to reverse 
the decision then arrived at.” 


hand of God being my chief provision and 
The report of the Book and Tract Com- 


storehouse, is it not a shame to be anxiously 
careful for anything? Has the Lord all things|mittee shows the distribution of 2,000,000 
in His band ?—then surely I shall receive|pages of tracts, and says, ‘“‘ We have kept a 
what he has for me; none will be able to|few Friends’ books on hand, but we have not 
withhold it. Faith has always a free access |donated any to libraries since our last report.” 
to the treasures of God, who is never want-|No other mention than this is made of the 
ing. Christians have their chests and trea-|circulation of Friends’ books. = 
sures in such a high place, even in God, that} The report of the Bible Association recom- 
no thief can rob them, and they are sure to|mended “that the Yearly Meeting appoint a 
have enough in God; and though the Lord |committee to carry forward the work of the 
should try them with want a little while, yet|Indiana Bible Association of Friends. The 
he relieves them in due time; their bread |association to be continued under that name, 
must rain from heaven rather than they/and to be an auziliary to the American Bible 
should be left without. Society, and to report annually to the Yearly 
You need not, says Christ, seek these other | Meeting.” This was adopted by the Yearly 
things, they shall be brought to you if you| Meeting. 
only abide in me. Indiana Yearly Meeting still continues to 
If this does not comfort and strengthen us|receive answers to eight queries from its thir- 
nothing else will. Now, many rely on their|teen Quarterly Meetings, which queries are 
full pockets and purses, but if they had true|very similar in their import to those used in 
faith, it would be enough that they believed|Philadelphia; but they have a committee 
and had it in God’s hand, purse and chest. junder appointment to revise these queries, 
If the Lord is pleased to bestow some pro-|which reported such a revision, suggesting 
vision on his servant, he is very thankfal for|radical changes. This report was laid over 
it, and is careful to apply it well. But if God'for consideration next year. 


to deserve notice. 
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THE FRIEND. 





The following is the answer to the third 
query: 

“3. Friends endeavor, by example and pre- 
cept, to educate their children and those under 
their care in the principles of the Christian 
religion, and in plainness of speech, deport- 
ment, and apparel;-to guard them against 
pernicious reading, and from corrupt conver- 
sation, and to encourage them to read the 
Holy Scriptures; but a number of the reports 
state exceptions in one or more of these par- 
ticulars.” 

The statistical reports sent up from the 
subordinate meetings include the following: 
Five new meetings for worship have been set 
up within the year; 13 ministers recorded ; 
901 members received by request; 30 dis- 
owned ; 52 resigned: total number of mem- 
bers 17,681. Established meetings 124; re- 
corded ministers 195. 

The report on Earlham College gives the 
number of pupils as 126 boys and 111 girls. 
The report of the “ Missionary Board” states 
that, “the Monthly Meeting of Southland, 
near Helena, Arkansas, has forwarded an- 
swers to the queries and statistics, the latter 
showing the members there to be now 142. 
All of these are colored persons except nine. 
There has been an increase of thirty-five 
members the past year.” The report states 
that the Normal Institute at Maryville, Ten- 
nessee, which is under the care of the “ Mis- 
sionary Board,” is in good condition. The 
students are all colored persons, and there 
have been 381 educated in it since its institu- 
tion. The number of students for the past 
year is 55; 42 teachers have been educated in 
the School. “Nine young colored persons 
have been received into membership with 
Friends, and they, with their teacher and 
others, hold regular meetings at the Insti- 
tute.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Fore1gn.—General Tchernayeff, commander-in-chief 
of the Servian army, has gone to Belgrade with 200 
Russian officers. 

A Vienna dispatch says that Russia is raising diffi- 
culties in regard to the line of demarcation. She now 
proposes an arrangement by which the Turks would be 
compelled to quit the Valley of the Morava. 

The London Post publishes an official announcement 
of Russia’s formal acceptance of the English proposal 
for a conference at Constantinople on the basis of the 
integrity and independence of Turkey. The proposal 
as accepted by Russia includes the condition that the 
Powers jointly and severally renounce all intention of 
aggrandizement. 

The Paris Temps publishes a telegram from Vienna 
which states that Montenegro, finding herself incapable 
of maintaining the troops in their present position dur- 
ing the armistice, has opened direct negotiations with 
the Porte for a prompt conclusion of peace. 

The aversion of the Servians to the war, and their 
reluctance to engage in military service, is shown by 
the fact mentioned in a leading Russian journal that 
9,000 Servians had mutilated themselves to get away 
from the army, and a still larger number had deserted. 

The Spanish government has submitted a bill to the 
Senate restoring the constitutional guarantees through- 
out the country, except in the Basque provinces. 

General Loma has ordered the inhabitants of the 
Basque provinces to immediately deliver all their arms 
to the authorities. The Spanish government’s decision 
to exempt all the Basque provinces from the operation 
of the Constitutional guarantees has created a painful 
impression. 

Six hundred and fifty additional troops have arrived 
at Havana from Spain. 

A dispatch from Lisbon says Spanish emigrants and 
refugees have been ordered to quit Portugal. 

The port of Cronstadt, in the Baltic sea, and the road- 
stead, are ice-bound, and navigation is stopped. The 
river Dwina is frozen and navigation closed. The river 
Neva is also choked with floating ice from Lake Ladoga. 

























Two hundred and sixty-one miles of railway were | result, the country might be assured there had been no 
opened in India in 1875, making the total length of|fraud or dishonesty in making up the returns, 
completed lines 6497 miles, of which 5676 miles are of} The Central Pacific Road’s annual report shows ay 
the 5 feet 6 inch gauge. earning last year from passengers of $5,500,000; from 

The district of Backergunge, India, was ravaged by |freight, $9,056,000; miscellaneous, $1,100,000: to 
a cyclone on the 7th inst. last. A thousand native| $17,021,000; less operating expenses, $9,603,000; ne 
houses were destroyed. The town of Dowlutkhan was|income of year, $7,418,000; increased income, $1, 
submerged by a wave and 5000 persons are believed to | 569,000. 5 
have perished. The government has sent relief to the} During the Tenth month last there arrived at the 
desolated sections. port of New York 6550 emigrants, of whom 3623 were 

The Times of India announces that relief works have|men and 2922 women. 
been established in the Sholapore district, where the| Between 17,000 and 20,000 alligator skins are tanned 
Pioneer, on the 6th inst., reported there were prospects |yearly, which are consumed by boot and shoe manufac. 
of a famine, and 45,000 of the inhabitants have been /|turers in every portion of the United States, as well as 
given employment. exported to London and Hamburg. The alligators 

The United States frigate Franklin, with Wm. M. | formerly came almost entirely from Louisiana, and New 
Tweed on board, arrived at the island of St. Thomas on | Orleans was the great centre of business. The Florida 
the 5th inst., and sailed on the 8th inst. for N. York. |swamps and morasses are now the harvest fields, and 

Cardinal Simeoni, recently the Papal Nuncio at|Jacksonville, in that State, the great depot. The alli- 
Madrid, has been appointed to succeed the late Cardinal | gators often attain a length of eighteen to twenty feet, 
Antonelli as Secretary of State to the Pope. At the recent election in Pennsylvania, the Republi- 

The London Post says an agreement has been reached |cans elected 17 members of Congress and the Democrate 
between the master and operative cotton spinners of 10. The old delegation stood 10 Republicans and 17 
Blackburn by which the threatened great lockout is|Democrats. Tilden had majorities in 35 counties of 
prevented. Other papers on the same information do |the State, and Hayes in only 31, but some of the latter 
not consider the matter as finally arranged, but regard |were so large as to overbalance the Democratic ma 
an agreement as highly probable. jorities in a number of the counties combined. 

A dispatch from Calcutta to the London Times says} The International Exposition at Philadelphia closed 
it is reported that 20,000 persons perished in the cyclone | at the appointed time the 10th inst., having been open 
of October 3lst, and some estimates place the loss of for 159 days. During that period the paid admissions 
lives as high as 40,000. In the town of Burrishol,|numbered 8,004,214, and the cash receipts therefrom 
capital of the Backergunge district, 3000 houses were | were $3,814,312. The number of visits made by each 
leveled with the earth. Letters from survivors report |individual varied so much that it is impossible to find 
that a great wave nine feet deep swept over the large |how many persons in the aggregate were on the grounds, 
Island of Daktin Shahabazpore. The whole of Exstern | Many were content with a single visit, while others re 
Bengal appears to have euffered severely from the cy-|sorted to the Exhibition day after day for whole weeks, 
clone, and Calcutta narrowly escaped. The reports of | At an average of four visits to each individual, the en- 
famine from Bombay are worse. tire number would reach two millions, beside all those 

The Thames tunnel was flooded to such an extent a| who were furnished with free passes and complimen- 
few days ago as to necessitate the suspension of the en-|tary tickets. 
tire traffic on the East London line between Wapping| The number of interments in Philadelphia last week 
and Deptford Road Station. The inundation is at-|was 315. At the late election in this city 137,521 
tributed to a defect in some docks recently opened, the | Votes were polled viz., 76,474 for Hayes and Wheeler, 
foundations of which are said to be higher than the|and 61,047 for Tilden and Hendricks. 
level of the tunnel. The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 

Dispatches from Cairo mention the disgrace and jon the 13th inst. New York.—American gold, 109}. 
banishment of the Egyptian Minister of Finance. It Superfine flour, $4.40 a $4.90; State extra, $5.10 a 
was found that he had endeavored to originate a plot |$5.40 ; finer brands, $5.50 a 49.50. No. 1 white wheat, 
against the Khedive by representing to the people that |$1.35; No. 1 amber, $1.30; No. 2 red, $1.27}; No.2 
his reform measures were preparatory to selling the | Milwaukie spring wheat, $1.30; No. 2 Chicago, $1.28. 
country to the Christians. Theex-minister was banished |State rye, 88 a 90 cts.; Penna. do., 85 a 86 cts. Yellow 
to Dongola. corn, 61 cts.; mixed, do., 60 cts. No. 2 white oats, 42 

The Emperor of Russia delivered a brief address at |@ 43 cts.; mixed State, 48 a 50 cts. Lard, $10.05 per 
Moscow on the 10th inst., which is thought to be signifi-;100 lbs. Carolina rice, 5} a 6} cts. Philadelphia — 
cant in its bearings upon the question of peace or war | Middlings cotton, uplands and New Orleans, 12} a 12} 
in Europe. He refers to the armistice between Turkey |cts. Flour, 4a $9.00. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.25; 
and Servia, and his efforts to “obtain a real improve-| Delaware amber, $1.32 a $1.35; western white, $1.35 
ment of the position of the Christians by peaceful|a $1.36. Rye, 72 cts. Mixed corn, 55 a 56 cts.; yel- 
means.” He will strive for the same end in the nego-|low, 58 cts. Old white oats, 48 a 50 cts.; Michigan 
tiations about to begin at Constantinople, and hopes! white, 38 a 41 cts. New York fancy cheese, 134 a 14 
that a satisfactory agreement will be reached regarding |cts. ; western fine, 12} a 13cts. Sales of 2400 beef cattle 
their future. In the position the Russian Emperor at 5} a 6} cts. per lb. gross for extra; 4} a 54 cts. for 
takes on this subject he will have the sympathy of the fair to good, and 4 a 4} cts. for common. Sheep, 5a 
civilized world, for it is in the immediate interest of 5} cts. per Ib. gross. Receipts 13,000 head. Hogs, 
humanity as well as Christianity. There is no perma-| $7.50 a $8.50 per 100 lb. net. Receipts 5000 head. 
nent security for Christians at present under the Mos- | Chicago.—Spring extra flour, $4.50 a $4.65; extra winter 
lem’s government. They are subject to insolence, out-'59 a $7.25. No.1 spring wheat, $1.11}; No.2 do, 
rage, assassination and open murder, whenever the $1.10; No. 3do., $1.00 a $1.01. No. 2 corn, 43} cts. 
fanatical Turks let loose their prejudices and passions, Uuxts, 32} cts. Rye, 60a 61 cts. Barley, 78 cts. Lard, 
Russia has the resolution to call the Porte to an ac- $9.75 a $9.80 per 100 lbs. St. Louis.—No. 2 red fall 
count for its crimes against humanity, and the Emperor | wheat, $1.21}. No. 2 corn, 41 a 414 cts. No. 2 oats, 
in his speech was positive as to his own action in the |31} cts. 
near future. “Should,” he remarked, “I see that we 
cannot obtain by negotiation guarantees necessary for WANTED 
carrying out what we intended to demand from the ae 
Porte, I am firmly determined to act independently.” | A teacher for a family school. Address Jesse H. 
This declaration of the Czar occasions apprehension and Garrett, Willistown Inn P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
uneasiness in England, but appears to be heartily ap- 

roved in Russia by all classes of the people. . : aed itt 
P “mat Seaman siiiitiides ~ ieoaatne the Presi-|: A young woman Friend desires a situation as teacher 

; : See ; ~ in a small family school. For information address 

dential election on the 7th inst., it was ascertained that! A. H., 302 Arch St.. Phil 
17 States, with 184 electoral votes, had given them to| =" — 
the Democratic candidates, Tilden and Hendricks. 
This was only one vote short of the number required to , 
elect. Florida, South Carolina and heniiaea with 19) FRIENDS ASYLUM FOR THE ane 
votes, were claimed by both parties, and 18 States with | Near Frankford, ( Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
166 votes, had given them to Hayes and Wheeler. On Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorT#- 
it becoming evident that the actual facts in each case |!NGTON, M. D. ‘tl y 
could not be known until the official count was an-| Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
nounced by the State officials, the President of the made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
United States, together with prominent leaders of the | Managers. 
Democratic party, invited a number of citizens of high | r TAW ieee 
standing to go at once to the South and superintend the | WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
counting of the votes, so that whatever might be the No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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